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this does not result in making them shortly full nationals; and
in many cases they never overcome the difficulties of assimilation
and admittance. The ways of thinking and feeling recognized
as national may differ widely from those of many individuals,
but these will seldom have a chance of altering or successfully
resisting them. No nation can freely reject its past. The
attempt was sometimes made in a great revolution, but the final
result usually was that certain traditions of the past re-emerged,
though in a changed form. In many respects, therefore, a nation
appears as a community of fate, endowed with a life and per-
sonality of its own, and not subject to the will of individuals.
The Greek philosophers discussed already the question whether
society was an artificial construction or an organism, and the
dispute has never* come to an end. Modern nations are very
widely regarded as historical organisms, though this is usually
more implied than explicitly stated. The national territory, for
example, is looked upon as an organism which cannot be mutilated
without the risk of destroying the whole nation, body and soul.
When in 1871 France was forced to cede Alsace-Lorraine to
Germany, both Michelet and Renan put forward this argument.1
Restrictions of immigration and other measures against foreigners
,are often defended on the ground that these formed an inorganic
element which the national organism was unable to assimilate.
Nationalists like to defend their striving for expansion by conquest
with the argument that every youthful organism is bound to
grow, and they compare those nations which they want to annex
or rob to senile, decaying organisms,
In the ideology of all movements for national liberation and
unification a nation was conceived as a community not created
by the will of individuals but by God, nature, or the genius of
race, and this origin was used for justifying the demand that the
individuals must be willing to sacrifice everything to the nation.
The protagonists of national aspirations were never discouraged
by the fact that the majority of the people whom they wanted
to liberate, unify or make powerful often showed themselves
quite indifferent if not hostile. They believed to have a mission
from an authority higher than any individuals.
Political thinkers of all nations have worked out the doctrine
that the State was a spiritual organism, the result of historical
growth and the embodiment of the experience of all ages. Mon-
tesquieu, Burke, Hegel, de Maistre, Royer-Collard were some of
*Cf, Jules Michelet, La Franct devant FEurope, 1871, p. 113 ;   Ernest Renan
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